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of a Year Book was begun. While the movement was some-
what opposed on the score of being a foreign importation or
being based on absurd metaphysical presuppositions, it was
successfully defended by the Herbartians and soon assumed
the proportions of a cult.
Moreover, many who could hardly be called Herbartians
undertook to modify and adapt the new principles to their
work. Francis W. Parker of Chicago, for example, in
various phases of his educational practice (cf. pp. 307 and
403), approached concentration so closely as to center the
entire course of study around a hierarchy of natural and
social sciences. And the Committees of Ten and Fifteen,
appointed by the National Education Association to report
upon secondary and elementary education respectively,
indicated a strong Herbartian influence in their repeated
recommendations of correlation.
Largely in consequence of this development, a broader
utilization of history became general in American elemen-
tary curricula, and an appreciation of the growth of
morality, culture, and social life, rather than merely the
development of patriotism, came to be the object in
studying this subject. English and German history, as
well as American, which alone was formerly taught, and
sometimes Greek, Roman, and Norse, appeared in the
curricula of many schools, and, instead of being confined
to the two upper classes, the material was often presented
from the third grade up. Biographical and historical
stories were largely employed in the lower classes, while
in the upper some attempt was made to use European
history as a setting for American.
A similar development in the amount and use of litera-
ture also appeared in the course of the elementary schools,
partly as a result of the Herbartian influence. Instead of